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of the law is cultivated in this country.— We rejoice, above 
all, that it is here delivered from the trammels of Gothic 
prejudice, and enriched by copious supplies from that inex- 
haustible reservoir of the principles of justice— the Roman 
law ; by which that wonderful people have rivalled their oven 
fame in arms, and the Eternal City still continues silently 
and peacefully to rule the largest portion of the civilized 
world. 



Art. XI— Lectures on the English Poets. Delivered at the 
Surrey Institution. By William Hazlitt, 8vo, pp. S31, 
Philad. Thomas Dobson & Son, 1818. 

Hebe is a book of large and stately type and ample and 
fair margin, which, with nearly eighty pages of extracts, and 
a good stretch of blank at the beginning and end of chapters, 
will leave about two hundred and fifty pages to treat upon the 
English poets, beginning with old Chaucer and ending with 
criticisms upon those of the present day. Though we have 
been thus uncommonly minute in our calculation in regard to 
the art of book-making, we do not take into our reckoning 
the marvellously free use that Mr. Hazlitt has made of the 
orts and ends, as well as good things of other authors, to 
patch out his sentences with. Indeed, we could hardly have 
done this if we would ; for we soon discovered that he is in 
many places too much wearied with the task of tacking on the 
marks of quotation, and often leaves it to our reading and 
recollection to find out what may be his own, and what bor- 
rowed, flow far he has carried this out, our memories are 
too poor to satisfy us. It was not to expose or harm the art 
of book-making (without which there would soon be an end to 
us critics) that we went into this calculation, — it was to as- 
certain into how small a compass a man of Mr. Hazlitt's pow- 
ers could bring so important a subject as a treatise on the 
English poets. Making a further deduction of a general 
introductory chapter, he has done it up in a little over two 
hundred pages. 

When w r e opened upon the title page of this book, we almost 
envied the author the deep and secret delight with which we 
supposed he must have been full while intent upon such a 
subject. All the philosophy of mind, all that is good in the 
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heart* or worth oar regard and love out of our practical du- 
ties, seems to us related to it, and making a part of it. It 
takes us from the jarring and hard road of life, to places that 
lie atongthe imagination like bright and still clouds upon the 
dear air. It smites the heart, and there gush out waters fresh 
and pure as ran down from Horeb, which make green and 
young again the fading and decaying things of the earth. It 
is not in poetry as in most other pursuits, where the heart 
grows idle and old, while the mind labours and waxes strong ; 
here they work together, as our parents once did in Paradise, 
and they gather and store up of all that is beautiful in nature, 
and feed on its fruits. The commonest thing has a character 
to a poet's eye, and makes an individual interest in bis heart. 
He is never solitary, for the desert place is populous with forms 
and beings, to whom he is as a brother. In the world, too, much 
is open to him, from which others are shut out. He knows 
the movings of our passions, and we are startled when he 
shows us what we are. And all this distinct and intimate reali- 
ty loses its heavy and lumbering form and is lifted from the 
world* to mingle with airy, ideal shapes, and be shone on by the 
same light which glows on them. He shuts his eyes, and a 
brightness comes upand spreads itself out through his mind, and 
beautiful beings float into it, silent as air, from the hollow 
darkness beyond it. But the poet is not a creature all of 
joyous fancies j he knows, as Wordsworth has finely told us* 



-that thercis often found 



In mournful thoughts, and always might be found, 
A power to virtue friendly." 

The stream of his heart is not always like those of spring, 
huddling and rapid, and telling out gladness, but sometimes 
moves on slow and murmuring, like those of autumn sounding 
a solemn chant with the spirit that is moving above them 
through the changing and falling leaves. He is fond and he 
hates,— he is weighed down and lifted up ; but it is in a world 
of his own creating, and with beings moulded and quickened 
in his own mind, that he suffers and enjoys. Not that reality 
does not come nigh to him. It touches him and is changed 
to his own mood. He sees and studies the, world, but with 
feelings unknown to other men, and to give life and motion to 
his lonely visions. His chief joys are in his dreams — he asks 
for fame, but it is after death — the dust of earth is not on his 
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possessions, and the things of this world are raised and spirit- 
ualized. 

We would not be taken too strictly, norholden over-fanciful. 
It is of the nature of poetry that we speak, and to what it 
leads the heart and mind. For no man is at all times a poet, 
but is often little better than one of us. But though he is 
pained by the world's crosses, grasps at its honours, and may 
banker after its wealth ; yet what is peculiar to him as a poet 
consists of beauties and associations, which we are proud to 
understand, and has forms of height and grandeur, which it 
elevates and enlarges us to look upon. 

Humanity would seem strangely made up. We find men 
with intellects of the second order, who only make ap- 
proaches to genius, and who are careful to avoid all loose indul- 
gences in conduct and conversation, but who are yet without 
those deep and solemn tones, those pure and airy sounds, 
which make secret music in the heart of him who sometimes 
foregoes them, to give himself up to the indulgences of tainted 
wit or idle pleasantries. Yet even at such times the character 
is seen through, and we perceive that the man has uncon- 
sciously gone out of his individuality — if we may so speak — 
that he may return to himself again, to feel the more distinct- 
ly his own peculiar being, and dwell in the midst of those 
thoughts and sensations which absence has given freshness to. 
It is from somewhat the same principle that a man of still 
life and retired feelings, now and then goes into the riot and 
bustle of the crowd, with an alacrity and -relish that his 
friends smile and wonder at. But the stir and noise is over, 
and he sits down by the gentle flickering of his fire, and quiet, 
low beating of the flames, and the thoughts and feelings from 
which he had for a time gone abroad, give him a kindly and 
cheerful welcome, and betakes his seat again amongst them, 
happy and at home. Perhaps, too, it is that something of 
earth about us which will not let us live forever in the pure 
regions of the mind, but sometimes brings us low, that our 
imaginations may not make us vain, and humbles us with 
healing sorrow for our weaknesses, and makes our very vices 
the ministers of good. 

We are not making excuses for these givings in to the frail- 
ties of humanity. We only speak of men as we find them. 
And we have scarcely seen a man always guarded, who 
could not sometimes smile at playful follies, and take some 
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part in what, perhaps, in more serious moments he would be 
sorry that he had said or done ; who had not a self-complacen- 
cy in his shut-up propriety which stained his virtues more 
deeply, than the momentary failures of more careless and 
open natures, which mix not in with the character, but fall off 
from it as soon as they appear. We should look as doubting- 
ly upon that scrupulous refinement which could never laugh 
at the smutty wit t>f Swift, as we should upon the intellectual 
greatness that affected to despise some of his trifling fooleries 
in verse. He somewhere says, that a cleanly man is a man 
of nasty ideas. And he that never lends himself to the follies 
of fellowship may avoid them from a sense of corrupt propen- 
sities, rather than from a singleness of pure and elevated 
virtue. 

If we have gone a little out of the way, it was because the 
by-path looked green and pleasant ; allowing for its windings, 
which we always liked, we will be upon the main road again 
all in good time. It was thinking how whimsical and infin- 
itely various, yet strongly marked, must have been the char- 
acters of the older poets, — in times when all men had more of 
individuality, and eccentricities which asked not what the 
world would say, than we find in the smooth and even polish 
of later days, — which led us somewhat astray. 

>Vc are filling our hot-houses and gardens with plants of 
the tropics, and of either end of the earth, — we decompose air 
and water, and earths. — find the dip of rocks and mark their 
strata, — voyage into regions of thick-ribbed ice, — travel up 
to the sources of strange rivers, — betake ourselves to the 
mountain tops, — and pry into the abodes of the dwellers in 
the stars, — are bustling and busy in this great huddling and 
overturning of every thing within our reach, — while the de- 
lightful mystery within us lives on unexamined and unobserv- 
ed. But if this pursuit has been neglected for objects more 
gainful and of cheaper fame, it has inward satisfy ings, and 
healthful moral uses, Which are found only here. We cannot 
look into the hearts of other men without seeing the workings 
of our own,' and learning to know ourselves in studying them. 
This brings us nearer to each other, and in opening out like 
weaknesses and lik&virtues, teaches us forgiveness and love. 

To follow the mind back, — see the most exquisite thoughts* 
and finest touched feelings of the soul shooting up in fresh 
and infant beauty among the hard and rough-grown passions 
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of the early ages,— to hear the tones of love and the deep rooaii- 
ings of grief come from out a region which we had looked into 
as dark and boisterous, — to find ourselves going thither for 
all that is peculiar and poetic in our natures, and cleansing our 
hearts and storing them with the sentiments, and laying them 
open to the moral influences of those times, — is surely some- 
thing worth our earnest study, and may make us humbler 
talkers upon the vast improvements of mind in this our age. 
The study of the works of the older English poets, along 
with what we can learn of their character and that of man- 
kind in their day- — the history of the religion, laws, super- 
stitions and customs, under which they were born, — the un- 
perceived but ever working influences of these on their pas- 
sions and cast of thought,— the vastness and variety which 
were given to their imaginations by the strange mixture of 
ignorance, wild conjecture and bold adventure, — the moral ef- 
fect of the open simplicity, the close and keen cunning, of the 
tenderness and hard brutality, of the exquisite delicacy, and 
what we, sometimes falsely, and again truly, call the vulgarity 
of those days, — surely are subjects deserving our attention, 
and require an intellect of more power and variety to compre- 
hend, than those are well aware of, who bold poetry to be a mat- 
ter of mere amusement, and all that is connected with it, a very 
light tiling. The man who would do this well, must have a 
wide taste; and be trammeled by no narrow systems or 
schools. He must have a sure taste for the minutest beauties, 
nor pass them over because they may be surrounded by de- 
formities. He should have an imagination which can group 
and flit out, and give the lights and shades to the scanty 
materials left us, with the distinctness of a picture. He must 
love old books even aa Southey does, who says he should be 
miserable without them — that they are to him, what old pic- 
tures are to a painter. He must do more, — he must love along 
story, and not count it labour lost, so it end well, though it 
has carried him, « from hence to Eartham." He must have a 
relish for the quaint and grotesque, without becoming quaint 
or grotesque himself. He must not mistake simplicity for weak- 
ness, nor frankness for coarseness. He must understand 
and love nature with all his heart, through all her varieties. 
Not only with her beauties, but even with the harsh and un- 
couth he must have poetical associations which shall give 
them a hold upon bis imagination. He must have an ear 
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Hke Cowper's to which the noise of a goose in a barn yard 
was pleasant, though he confesses he should not care to have 
the bird hung up in a cage in his parlour. But in all this, 
kt him beware of affectation. Hypocrisy in the love of 
nature is as fatal us in religion. There are some who read 
old authors and affect to despise the new. They are satisfied 
with nothing since the days of Milton, and would not have 
been satisfied with him had they lived then. They want the 
sanction of posterity for their admiration, and affect to speak 
lightly of living men whose praises will be upon the tongues 
of those who come after them. Of this number may be con- 
sidered the writer before us, of whom it is quite time that we 
said something. 

This work is divided into eight lectures. — The introducto- 
ry one is on poetry in general ; the three following on six on- 
ly of the older poets ending with Pope, and bringing us to the 
middle of the volume; and the remaining four, first taking up 
Thompson and Cowper, close with criticisms on the living 
poets. Though Mr. Hazlitt has not gone into the subject 
with that fulness with which we have just intimated that it 
should be considered, nor followed down the poetry of his 
country through its changes, as perhaps connected with and 
brought about by the alterations in society, nor wrought into 
his work old anecdote, which could be put to uses as instruc- 
tive as entertaining, — we would still make no objection to his 
book had he carried out his own plan. But from aught we 
can learn from Mr. Hazlitt, Chaucer and Spenser, Shaks- 
peare and Milton, Drydeh and Pope, were about all the poets 
that lived from the days of the heptarchy to the end of 
Queen Anne. We should not care to have a lecture devoted to 
Pierce Plouman, but we did expect to meet with the names, 
and something more than the names, of Ben Jonson, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Otway and Allan Ramsay, (the Gentle 
Shepherd) who certainly are not so out of date that one need 
fear being thought pedantic should he venture to talk upon 
them. If Mr. Hazlitt knows any thing about them, or has 
the good taste to relish their beauties, he might have found 
much in Surrey, Wyatt, Drayton, Browne,P.Fletcher, Daniel, 
Donne and others, whom we need not name, as they are easi- 
ly turned to, which he could have pointed out to his readers 
as well worth their looking into. The inferior order among 
the old poets differ from the moderns of the same class in hav- 
Vol. VIII. No. 2. 36 
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ing amidst all their lameness and dulness, beauties choice 
enough to repay us for the toil of our search. As to his 
omissions among the modern poets, we have little to censure, 
with the exception of Beattie, and let us add Hogg, with all 
his inequalities. Had he stopt short of the living poets, he 
would have left us with more favourable impressions of his 
taste, and what is of more worth, of his good feelings. But 
of this, by and by. 

Mr. Hazlitt sets out modestly enough, with what he says 
is the best general notion that he can give of poetry. Though 
not quite satisfied with it, we shall not attempt a better and 
so put ourselves in danger of falling into the unlucky situa- 
tion of a reviewer, who not content with raising a laugh at 
the expense of Mr. Coleridge, in a like undertaking, 
was too eager to shew the world how it should be done, and 
making a complete failure, brought the last of the laugh upon 
himself. Nor is it our intention in the few pages we shall de- 
vote to our author to follow him in course, nor speak in so 
small a compass of all the poets of whom he treats. 

The remark in the outset, that ' he who has a contempt for 
poetry, cannot have much respect for himself, or any thing 
els-e,' is a little too hard, though not altogether untrue. 
For we find men who have toiled in dry, abstruse studies, 
which have in them nothing pleasant, but in the mere exer- 
cise of learning, who are apt to be of the belief that every 
thing in itself pleasurable may be acquired at once without 
labour and thoroughly understood ; and as what they most 
highly value was attained to with difficulty, they come natur- 
ally to despise what they think easily won. Yet though this 
may be only bad reasoning, still poetry is made up of such 
soft affections, and enters so deeply into the. heart of man — 
has so much to do with our sufferings as well as joys, — helps us 
so powerfully in our love of nature, which is almost religion, 
that he who is never touched by it, affects us as a creature, 
selfish, and hard, and coarse. At least there are not to be 
found in him those nicer and undefinable sensations, — those 
delicate tints of thought which are forever gleaming out 
from finer natures, running through all their movements and 
giving an interest even to the very awkwardness of some men. 
He is a stranger to what makes the sentiment of man ; is a be- 
ing, in short, of a'lower order, whom we should not censure 
for his wants, but pity that he is not something more. Per- 
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haps we have brought Mr. Hazlitt further than he intended 
going ; for he makes every thing poetry and all men poets, 
so that to despise poetry as he defines it, would be with Fal- 
staff, to " banish all the world." 

' Man is a poetical animal : and those of us who do not study 
the principles of poetry, act upon them all our lives, like Mo- 
liere's Bourgeois Gentilhomme, who had always spoken prose 
without knowing it. The child is a poet in fact, when he first 
plays at hide-and-seek, or repeats the story of Jack the Giaut-kil- 
ler ; the shepherd-boy is a poet, when he first crowns his mistress 
with a garland of flowers ; the countryman when he stops to look 
at the rainbow ; the city-apprentice, when he gazes after the 
Lord-Mayor's show ; the miser, when he hugs his gold ; the cour- 
tier, who builds his hopes upon a smile ; the savage, who paints his 
idol with blood; the slave, who worships a tyrant, or the tyrant, 
who fancies himself a god; — the vain, the ambitious, the proud, 
the choleric man, the hero and the coward, the beggar and the 
king, the rich and the poor, the young and the old, all live in a 
world of their own making ; and the poet does no more than de- 
scribe what all the others think and act.' pp. 3, 4. 

Now this is for the sake of being original and startling, 
we suppose. We had been in the habit of considering the 
sentiments and feelings, — the various associations, and the 
suggestions of the imagination which an object might 
call up in us,— poetry, and not the object itself. Upon 
the principle here, the old post which Pope knew when a boy, 

which he said he should not care to see pulled up, and 

which by the way had as truly poetical a touch as any thing 
he ever said — was quite as much a poet as Pope, or in other 
words had as much poetry in it To call the courtier who 
has mistaken his man, or the shop keeper who outruns his 
gains in his calculations, a poet, savours too much of con- 
ceit for sober readers. What are these, and all else, but the 
mere materials which the poet moulds into finer forms, gives 
new and further relations to, heightening their passions, or 
casting upon them the bright glow of his own mind, or throw- 
ing over them his own gorgeous and rich drapery ? There is 
much of such loose givings-out through the whole of this 
lecture, and a good deal of indifference discovered as to self 
contradictions ; still it is written with force, and a certain 
freedom which gives it an air of originality. We do not 
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know that in fact any new doctrine is broached in it, but there 
is much that would be useful to people of narrowed taste, 
would they look at it impartially. 

From our recollection of what has been already written 
upon Chaucer's characters, there was little left for Mr. 
Ilazlitt to add. Yet he has analyzed them with acuteness. 
His remarks upon the particularity and careful, minute veri- 
ty in Chaucer's descriptions, and his circumstantiality in 
telling a story, are jnst and ingenious. He has notic- 
ed what has been strangely passed over by others — his pathos 
and Jove of nature, which, indeed, all the old poets are so 
full of, and sincere in. 

' Chaucer's descriptions of natural scenery possess the same 
sort of characteristic excellence, or what might be termed gusto. 
They have a local truth and freshness, which gives the very feel- 
ing of the air, the coolness or moisture of the ground. Inani- 
mate objects are thus made to have a fellow-feeling in the inter- 
ests of the story ; and render back the sentiment of the speak- 
er's mind. One of the finest parts of Chaucer is of this mixed 
kind. It is the beginning of the Flower and the Leaf, where he 
describes the delight of that young beauty, shrouded in her bow- 
er, and listening, tn the morning of the year, to the singing of the 
nightingale ; while her joy rises with the rising song, and gushes 
out afresh at every pause, and is borne along with the full tide of 
pleasure, and still increases, and repeats, and prolongs itself, and 
knows no ebb. The coolness of the arbour, its retirement, the 
early time of the day, the sudden starting up of the birds in the 
neighbouring bushes, the eager delight with which they devour 
and rend the opening buds and flowers, are expressed with a 
truth and feeling, which make the whole appear like the recollec- 
tion of an actual scene.' pp. 53, 54. 

He quotes the passage, and remarks, 

' There is no affected rapfure, no flowery sentiment : the whole 
is an ebullition of natural delight " welling out of the heart," like 
water from a crystal spring. Nature is the soul of art : there is 
a strength as well as a simplicity in the imagination that reposes 
entirely on nature, that nothing else can supply.' p. 56. 

The whole of the criticism upon this poet shows great dis- 
crimination and good taste. We cannot extend this praise to 
the style in which it is written. 

It should be a cause of rejoicing to the studious lover of 
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true poetry, to find his pleasant old companions, who had 
been confined to his study fireside because their dress was a 
little too much in the antique cut, brought so often as they 
have lately been into the company of the well dressed and 
fashionable ; and if he has not disinterestedness enough to 
do this because he sees it is for the world's good, let him be 
actuated by that general principle, selfishness, and be proud 
to see the multitude become the followers of his opinions and 
taste. It is ten to one however if his selfishness does not 
work wholly the other way. In natures of finer touch there 
is apt to grow about their larger thoughts and more delicate 
beauties, a suspicious and excluding fear, that letting the 
world in upon them is soiling and trampling them down at 
once. Their peculiarity is their pride, and if they can get 
hold of a fine old author that others are ignorant of, he is 
worth more to them than twenty as good who are well known. 
The confined acquaintance begets a sort of companionship — 
and that a complacent sense of equality. Who but he and I ! 
Thus one foible makes room for another, till what was praise- 
worthy in the man is lost in the multitude of his weaknesses, 
and the character goes to wreck for the want of that only 
fast hold upon what is excellent, a love of it for its own 
sake. 

Yet looking a little more closely into motives, we may find 
principles of more intire virtue busily and silently at work, 
which, — seeing that the world praises much that it kn >ws not 
how to value, and admires from mere vogue what it can only 
affect to understand, — are something moved that high excel- 
lence should be degraded by an ignorant and vain worship, 
and those who pay it be clothed in the sacr?d garments of 
the true priests. Out of this grows sarcasm and contempt, 
and he who would endeavour to initiate the vulgar into the 
mysteries of the temple of Apollo, is looked on askance as 
ignorant of what he would teach. Leave men to themselves, 
says one, they have enough daily doled to them for their 
daily talk, and are satisfied. Why would you bring forth 
before them the holy and great of other days, — to be 
stared at like Indians in beaded mpcasins in our paved 
streets. 

As we have nothing of the superiority and we trust little of 
the superciliousness of such a mind, we would earnestly re- 
commend to those who read poetry, the study of the older 
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writers. Next to studying nature itself, they can hardly be 
better employed. Indeed the two have so much to do with 
each other, that their very differences only bring their re- 
semblances to mind, and an acquaintance and attachment to 
the one is sure to be followed by a knowledge and love of the 
other. The old authors have this quality in common with 
nature, that the more we read them, the closer they fasten 
upon our minds. They shoot up and over-run us like a vine, 
creeping up all the windings of our feelings and twining in 
with all our thoughts with a growth so gentle and silent, that 
though our hearts are kept fresh by them, and our minds over- 
hung with their dangling beauties, the grateful sense they 
give us is hardly noted, and is in us as if it were only our 
own happy nature. Perhaps it is this very quality which 
draws men the less to them. We want something that takes 
a rude hold upon us, something that will flare upon us like 
a broad setting sun. Tangling and by-path over-growings 
tease rather than delight us, and we lack that infant nativeness 
of heart which gladly lies down in warm, lighted nooks, and 
looks with a strange delight upon those dancing sun-spots 
which play upon the grass under a thick wood. 

We urge this now, because Chaucer has about as much 
which lies in the way of beginners as any of the old poets. 
Yet even in him, with twenty pages of careful reading, we 
shall make our way through all our difficulties, and what at 
first looked strange and uncouth will appear natural enough, 
and the very peculiarities of diction, obsolete words, and 
singular spelling, will give pleasant and poetical associations 
to us for the very reason that we at first disliked them, — be- 
cause they are not in our every day business language and 
plain prose reading. We have heard some say that the accent 
on the final e, and other differences from our modern tongue, 
have such a baby air that they never can be reconciled to 
them. If they have honestly made the attempt, and failed, 
we have nothing further to urge, but leave them to elegant 
English,— and the Calvary of Cumberland. As to Spenser, 
the difficulty in reading him is merely fanciful. If any one 
sees him for the first time in these extracts and can be con- 
tent without knowing more of him, we can only say that we 
are sorry " the gods have not made him poetical." 

We have here some half dozen pages, leaving out quota- 
tions, upon Spenser. This is a summary way, truly, of treat- 
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ing upon tbe author of the Faery Queene and of so many 
beautiful minor poems, and upon him, whom Mr. Hazlitt 
calls * tbe most poetical of all the poets.' Though the re- 
marks are very general, yet they are for the most part in 
good taste. After mentioning what he considers the best parts 
of the Faery Queene, he says, upon the objections urged 
against it on account of the difficulty of comprehending the 
allegory j 

« But some people will say that all this may be very fine, but 
that they cannot understand it on account of the allegory. They 
are afraid of the allegory, as if they thought it would bite them : 
they look at it as a child looks at a painted dragon, and think it 
will strangle them in its shining folds. This is very idle. If 
they do not meddle with the allegory, the allegory wilf not med- 
dle with them. Without minding it at all, the whole is as plain as 
a pike-staff. It might as well be pretended that we cannot see 
Foussin's pictures for the allegory, as that the allegory prevents 
us from understanding Spenser.' p 74. 

Mr. Hazlitt has a good deal of this off-hand, cavalier way 
of treating those who differ from bim. We wish it was nev- 
er more out of place than in the present instance. The an- 
swer is certainly as good as the objection deserves. But if 
any are not satisfied with it, we must again reply, that be 
the allegory ever so hidden, the world of prodigal beauties 
that lie about it and over-hang it will take off all sense of 
toil in searching it out ; and the way lies along by many a 
shelter from the dust and sun, where the traveller 

"—feeds upon the cooling shade, and bayes 
His sweatie forehead in the breathing wynd, 
Which through the trembling leaves full gentle playes." 

To the very mistaken charge, which we have more than 
once heard made of want of strength and passion in Spenser, 
Mr. Hazlitt truly replies, 

1 But he has been unjustly charged with a want of passion and 
of strength. He has both in an immense degree. He has not in- 
deed the pathos of immediate action or suffering, which is more 
properly the dramatic $ but he has all the pathos of sentiment and 
romance — all that belongs to distant objects of terror, and uncer- 
tain, imaginary distress. His strength, in like manner, is not 
strength of will or action, of bone and muscle, nor is it coarse and 
palpable — but it assumes a character of vastness aud sublimity seen 
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through the same visionary medium, and blended with the appal- 
ling associations of preternatural agency. We need only turn, in 
proof of this, to the Cave of Despair, or the Cave of Mammon, or 
to the account of the change of Malbecco into Jealousy.' pp. 80, 81. 

Let us add the house of Care, for force of description, though 
there is something in it to make us smile ; — the scene of horror 
and darkness, and dreadful noises through which Guyon voy- 
ages to the Bowre of Blis, — the description of Errour at the 
very opening, — and the < salvage man/ of whom it is said, 

" Kor other language had he none nor speach, 

But a soft murmure and confused sound 

Of senscl esse words, which Nature did him teach 

T' expresse his passions, which his reason did empeach ;" 

whose strange poetical uncouthness brings Caliban to mind. 

Though it be true that * Spenser seldom makes us laugh or 
weep,' his Mother Hubberd's Tale is a most delightful and 
pleasant satire, and keeps a smile about the mouth all the time 
we are reading it. We are affected in fhe same way, though 
in a less degree, by his Braggadocio, a fellow something be- 
tween Pistol and Parolles, — a lossel base ; and Guyle too, he 
that * us'd to fish for fooles on the dry shore,' comes nigh to 
making us laugh when he escapes from the hand of Artegall 
by changing from a bird to a « hedgehogge.' The whole ac- 
count of Malbecco in search of his wife, which Mr. Hazlitt 
refers to, is extremely ludicrous. His uxoriousness leading 
him into dangers which bis cowardice makes him tremble at, 
every joint of him, renders him altogether a most pitiable, yet 
diverting object. 

It may seem singular, yet we are hardly willing to call 
Spenser's poetry fairy-land, or to say that we wander in 
another world among ideal beings. True it is, < he takes and 
lays us in the lap of a lovelier nature, by the sound of softer 
streams, among greener hills and fairer vallies. He paints 
nature, not as we find it, but as we expected to find it, and 
fulfils the delightful promise of our youth.' And it is just so, 
— the grass is of a fresher green, the fruit hangs heavier, and 
of a brighter gold, and the harvest is fuller, — the sky of a 
richer glow, and the clouds more beautiful ; but we feel as if 
on the same earth still, only in a region more fair than we 
had before visited. The females are not precisely such as 
those we meet with at tea-parties, nor the men just like those 
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we talk with upon business and politics on exchange. But 
when romantic boys, we fancied ourselves very much such 
heroes, and she that our imaginations bodied forth, and our 
hearts loved with earnest constancy , -she that suffered with us in 
disappointments and sorrows of our own creation, and looked 
happy when a brightness broke out on us in the close,— was no 
less beautiful than Florimel, nor kss fond than Britomart. 
Spenser has described nature so truly, placed his actors in the 
midst of scenery so like that which surrounds us, only a little 
more beautiful than we with our every day eyes can see it, has 
scattered through it so much of gentle and kind hearted reflec- 
tion and sentiment, that we forget that all is so unreal, and feel 
a good deal relieved when the Red-crosse knight kills the; 
Dragon. 

But it matters little whether this be true or not, whether 
he gives us this impression of reality, or whether his strange 
forms, iron-toothed dragons, and lighted castles seem to us as 
mere things of air. If we would fill ourselves with poetry in 
all its nativeness and beauty, in all its richness and plainness, 
gorgeousness and simplicity, we must study Spenser. Not to 
speak profanely, the Faery Queene should be to the poet, what 
his bible is to the christian. Milton must have read Spenser 
continually ; compare the description of Errour, with that of 
Sin, and the voyage of Guyon, with that of Satan through 
Chaos. How many, too, of those words and phrases which 
he has used, and which are forever sounding in our ears and 
filling our hearts and minds with undefined sensations and 
beautiful images, may be followed home to this work ! 

That Mr. Hazlitt should bring the description of Lechery 
against Mr. Southey's character of Spenser, — 



-Yet not more sweet 



Than pure was he, and not more pure than wise ; 
High priest of all the Muses' mysteries !" — 

can be accounted for only by the sort of fatality which he 
seems to labour under of attacking, on all occasions, what 
some call the Lake school ; unless we find a worse reason in 
a proncness of character, which we are unwilling to suppose. 
There are, no doubt, passages in Spenser, which taken apart, 
might put toys into young imaginations ; but we should think 
that there was little harm remaining to be done to that mind 
which could read them in connexion with others, and having 
Vol. VIII. No. 2. 37 
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in view their intent, yet find in them incitements only to 
loose thoughts. The objects first met with on the way to the 
Bowre of Blis, which in another man might work evil, partake 
so much of the abstract sense of beauty, in which Spenser's 
mind seems so full and exquisite, that they do not affect us 
as creatures of flesh and blood, but forms beautifully pictured 
within the poem. Spenser is indeed the Palmer, who will 
carry us safely through all such dangers if we do not wish our 
own wreck ; but we fear, from much that Mr. Hazlitt lets fall, 
that being no Sir Guyon, he may be stranded. We must not 
forget what is before us. We have something to say of others 
beside Spenser, that inspired infant, as we have heard him 
beautifully called. 

It is scarcely necessary to make general remarks upon 
Shakspeare or Milton. They are present with every one, 
and as their characters are as fixed as they are well known, we 
shall pass by them now, and go forward to those that the 
world is hardly yet agreed about. We admire to have to do 
with matters in dispute, it gives us a side, and makes us of 
some little importance. Were it not for our haste, we should 
stop to say a word upon Mr. Hazliti's character of Satan, 
and a good deal more upon that of Hamlet. They are both old 
favourites of ours, particularly the last, in whom our interest 
has been quite as deep, almost from boys, as was his for Ho- 
ratio. 

We have been a good deal puzzled to ascertain what Mr. 
Hazlitt's notions of poetry are. At one time neither mere 
description of natural objects, nor mere delineations of natural 
feelings, constitute it ; but there must be imagination and 
passion, and an uneasy, restless sense of beauty, which must 
be relieved by connecting itself with other images of beauty 
and grandeur, and these be thrown off, and come floating be- 
fore us accompanied by sounds that change and harmonize 
with them. The words, too, must be as pictures to our minds. 
This, and more is true. But presently he overtakes a man who 
has few or none of these qualities, — he is extremely intimate 
with him all of a sudden, and straightway turns round and con- 
tradicts all he had said before, and falls to abusing those who had 
gone peaceably along with him from the time he started. He 
seems to have a new matter in hand, and to have no very 
clear idea of what he is to do with it. Of course it is worked 
into a variety of forms,* and put to very odd uses. He is a 
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sort of Gonzalo, in- poetry, and the latter part of his common- 
wealth is forever forgetting the beginning. 

Thus when he comes upon Pope, the doors are shut, the 
curtains dropt, and the chandeliers lighted up at once. — How 
brilliant and fascinating every thing and every body appears ! 
The essence of roses, Lady Mary, is surely a much finer 
perfume than that of the rose unexpressed. And those pe- 
rennial flowers, too, that give such a dazzling brightness to 
the eyes — blooming in a light where nothing withers, but all 
is warmed ! How much happier in their lot than those that 
perish under the oppressive sun ! — He sees not, nor cares that 
they are made of paste and rags, so that he can talk of 
them in taffeta phrases, silken terms precise. — They are quite 
natural, too, upon my word ! — Yes, the crackling, ill-savoured 
things, as like to an honest out-o'-door flower, as Pope is to a 
true poet. 

It is not because Pope has chosen to write so much upon 
manners and fashions, — upon what is called the artificial, that 
many nowadays deny that he is strictly a poet. No matter 
what the subject, a poetical mind will work its character into 
it. Shakspeare is a poet every where and in all companies. 
Whether he argues or moralizes, is witty or sentimental, 
there is a poetical atmosphere over him, and all that belongs 
to him takes a tone from it. The same thing may be said (we 
speak generally) of Cowper, Burns, and Crabbe. Pope never 
touches the heart, and never fires the passions, nor bursts with 
a glory over our heads. He is witty and sensible, and often 
moralizes well, but these do not constitute poetry, though they 
may all in their turn serve as materials for it to work upon. 
He is very gay upon fashionable follies, and exceeding dex- 
terous in setting out a toilet ; but he associates these with no 
poetical images or impressions, and never sends the mind 
abroad by suggestions to any thing in nature. Even in art, 
one thing is not, as it were, hinted by another, but is put down 
directly before us, by a kind of visible, manual accumulation, 
or set immediately opposite to something else by a laborious- 
ly ingenious antithesis. He is always sprightly, however, and 
it is quite enlivening to see him so briskly at work. The 
things are well arranged, and there is quite a gay show of la- 
dies and beaux, powdered heads and craped cushions, fans 
and ruffles, cards and tea-cups, all sorts of essences, washes 
and perfumtry, too, till the senses nigh ache at it. Now 
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though this is very well so far as it goes, we cannot allow that 
it does more than touch upon the borders of poetry. Nor do 
we think it easy to see in it much of good taste j we mean a 
taste that would discriminate nicely in better things. 

As Pope is denied imagination, Mr. Hazlitt would give him 
fancy ; we should rather allow him ingenuity. His Rape of 
the Lock is cited. A good deal of it is parody, the machinery 
borrowed, and the beings used in it are as old as our language, 
but have been described much better many times before. 
Drayton's Nymphidia is a good instance of the combination 
of the ludicrous and poetical, to explain our meaning. Take 
as a closer instance, the fairies in Midsummer-Night's Dream 
fanning the moon-beams from the eyes of honest Bottom with 
the. wings of painted butterflies — warring with bats — all their 
offices and their language, bring before you little poetical 
beings, of forms as delicate as the soft air they play in. They 
are not tied up to the leading object and kept close about it, 
as in Pope, but are seen playing among flowers and silver 
dewdrops, or just coming into sight through the moonlight, 
with some trophy of their skill and spirit. Yet the main pur- 
pose is never forgotten, or unnecessarily delayed. 

But the English Moralist, as he is called, has produced one 
poem, at least, in which Mr. Hazlitt thinks « the tears shed 
are drops gushing from the heart : the words are burning 
sighs breathed from the soul of love.' And can Mr. Hazlitt 
come from reading the old poets, or those of this day, and 
take up the Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard, and feel his eye 
moisten or his heart move ? We are angry with no man for 
his bad taste, but it is something more serious when he can 
come directly before the face and eyes of the Lady and Gen- 
tleman auditors of the Surrey Lectures, with an intimation of 
the grossest sort, and in language so warm upon a poem that 
no man would dare to write at this day. In this instance, as 
in most others, bad morals taint the taste, and Pope has con- 
trived to produce a work as marked for false passion and 
false sentiment, as it is for the disgusting nature of the sub- 
ject. It is not made up of sudden bursts of passion, breaking 
upon us with a fearful power, and then sinking us in grief 
till we " pour out our hearts like water." General reflections 
are continually brought in, remarkable for nothing but their 
being perfectly cool and wholly out of place, and apostrophes 
of Eloisa to herself, her hand, pen, ink, and paper, complain- 
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ing, very reasonably too, that they should have any thing to 
do with writing such a letter. If an oyster were supposed to 
make an address to his shell, for shutting him up, we should 
be quite as much moved by his speech, we have not the least 
doubt. There is a perpetual toiling to bring in circumstances 
antithetically, and the arrangement appears just as obvious as 
in his once famous parallel between Homer and Virgil, which 
must give an impassioned cast to the poem, indeed. Here 
and there we find a passage which comes very nigh to passion, 
but is ruined by an unmeaning word, or a mighty ingenious 
conceit. We do not cite the following as an instance. 

" See in her cell sad Eloisa spread 

Propt on some tomb, a neighbour of the dead." 

We will pass by the word spread. There is a great plenty of 
such indefinite language. She watches *' the dying lamps 
around." A voice from a shrine summons her to prepare for 
death. She bursts out into the following rhapsody : 

" I come, I come ! prepare your roseate bowers, 
Celestial palms, and ever-blooming flowers." 

This is certainly unequalled, except, perhaps, by the follow- 
ing passage in Windsor-Forest. Pope being almost overcome 
by his state of violent poetical excitement, cries out, 

" Ye sacred Nine ! that al! my soul possess, 
Whose raptures fire me, and whose visions bless, 
Bear me, oh bear me to sequestered scenes, 
The bow'ry mazes, and surrounding greens." 

Now, Mr. Hazlitt, this will never do in these days. 'Tis a 
thousand pities that your personal dislike of certain living po- 
ets, should so warp your judgment of the dead. Mr. Hazlitt 
remarks, 

' His Satires are not in general so good as his Epistles. His 
enmity is effeminate and petulant from a sense of weakness, as his 
friendship was tender from a sense of gratitude. I do not like, 
for instance, his character of Chartres, or his characters of women. 
His delicacy often borders upon sickliness ; his fastidiousness 
makes others fastidious.' p. 152. 

And again speaking of Dryden, 

Mac Flecknoe is the origin of the idea of the Dunciad; but it 
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is less elaborately constructed, less feeble, and less heavy. The 
difference between Pope's satirical portraits and Dryden's appears 
to be this in a good measure, that Dryden seems to grapple with 
his antagonists, and to describe real persons ; Pope seems to re- 
fine upon them in his own mind, and to make them out just what 
he pleases, till they are not real characters, but the mere drivelling 
effusions of his spleen and malice. Pope describes the thing, and 
then goes on describing his own description till he loses himself 
in verbal repetitions. Dryden recurs to the object often, takes 
fresh sittings of nature, and gives us new strokes of character as 
well as of his pencil.' p. \57. 

There is much truth in all this, though it is severely said. 
There is a want of richness, — an overflowing - and heartiness 
in his satire, which comes of the same defect of mind that is 
more apparent in his other productions, because satire, can do 
much better without these, and fortunately for Pope, be very 
entertaining with little or no poetry. He wants the generous 
abuse of Swift's, or the moral elevation of Young's and Cow- 
per's satire. It is something little and spleeny. Yet it is 
dexterous, sensible, keen, and shrewd. His weapons are 
small, but smooth and sharp, and he is perfect master of them. 
It is withal very entertaining reading when one is in the hu- 
mour for it. 

Mr. Hazlitt remarks upon the wearisome monotony of his 
versification, and adds, his ' rhymes are constantly defective, 
being rhymes to the eye instead of the ear, and this to a great- 
er degree, not only than in later, but than in preceding writ- 
ers.' He gives from the Essay on Criticism no less than a 
half score of couplets rhyming to the word * sense.' It is 
amusing to run them over. Pope had other favourite words, 
and choice ones too for poetry— -such as " survey," " display," 
and the like. Take samples of a few. 

" Here waving groves a chequer'd scene display, 
And part admit, and part exclude the day." 

" E'en the wild heath displays her purple dyes, 
And 'mid the desert fruitful fields arise." 

11 New graces yearly like thy works display, 
Soft without weakness, without glaring gay." 

" There at one passage, oft you might survey, 
A lie and truth contending for the way." 

" Heav'n scarce believed the conquest it survey'd." 
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" Stretch'd on the lawn his second hope survey 
At once the chaser, and at once the prey." &c. &c. 
" There purple Vengeance bath'd in gore retires, 
Her weapons blunted and extinct her fires." 
,; Here all its frailties, all its flames resign." 
"Repent old pleasures, and solicit new." 
"Unequal task, a passion to resign." 

« Come with one glance of those deluding eyes, 
Blot out each bright idea of the skies." 

This last is another specimen of the rapturous. The truth is, 
Pope had no more idea of a poetical language than a French- 
man. His words are never pictures, nor are there ever any 
poetical attachments or associations connected with them. 
They move you no more than the sing-song music of his me- 
tre. His words are cold abstractions, and there is often a 
loose, unphilosophical use of them which ought not to be tole- 
rated in prose. 

If poetry has a character of its own* and does not mean 
every thing or nothing to suit Mr. Hazlitt's humour, the way to 
put at rest Pope's claim to the rank of a poet is to place his 
best passages by the side of the good ones of the old or living 
poets. It is quite surprising to see how instantly he is tam- 
ed down by it. Take, too, his translation of the Iliad, and 
compare, the best parts with what has been called the bald and 
naked version of Cowper, — the famous description of night — 
the meeting of Hector and Andromache, — the description ofPo- 
lypheme, or indeed any of the better passages of the original, 
and it will be perfectly clear, how wanting Pope was in the 
eye or language of a poet. 

We have not said half what we wished to say upon this por- 
tion of Mr. Hazlitt's book, but we must hurry forward, as we 
have a word or two for the remainder of it. 

It is a narrowness of mind or pride of system which takes 
from some men a relish for the exercise of the intellect through 
all its varieties. One, tires and yawns at sentiment, another, 
recoils from wit as undignified or profane, and puts from him 
all humour as low buffoonery, wrapt up in the dull dignity of 
his own importance, which is sure to have all the vulgarity of 
both without any of their amusement. The man who likes 
widely, for the most part, likes truly. Confined taste is from 
some defect in us which weakens our relish and warps our 
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judgment even of those things we like best. He who has 
sentiment and humour, is possessed of both, more thoroughly, 
than he can be of either, who has a feeling but of one. VV here 
we are moved violently, we are moved most strangely. In 
the deepest grief and through the overshadowings of afflic- 
tion, images the most grotesque are passing dimly before us ; 
and even in sorrow which seems to have driven out all that is 
impure from the heart, and made it the dwelling of heavenly 
visitants, there come into the midst of them unholy thoughts 
which appear to have been formed without us, and on which 
we would shut our eyes with loathing and horrour. With all 
this show of contradiction mocking us in the very sincerity 
and earnestness of our passions, and with ail the changing 
images and shifting lights of our minds, a singleness of taste, 
which puts aside every thing that is not modelled to its own 
fancy, is punished for its warring with nature by being cut oiF 
from its varieties. Yet every mind has something which it 
turns to as its own, and all connected with it is looked on 
with a peculiar fondness. It has its society of thoughts and 
feelings which are as old friends to it, and though it may be 
entertained abroad, these are of its household. Now surely 
it will not be said, — no matter what their character so they be 
numerous enough. Minds of the higher order and which 
have a heart with them, look up to lofty objects — go out over 
the wide spread of nature, and hang over its simple and 
lasting beauties. With such, ill humour is not seriousness, 
nor vain laughter, cheerfulness. They have a moral eleva- 
tion, and deep and sober sympathies, 

" That steal upon the meditative mind, 
And grow with thought." 

Their gaiety has the pure gladness of morning in it, and 
their associations are with the stable and good. 

Allowing something to our mixt natures, such were the 
old poets and such are those of a later date, compared with 
those that shone and sparkled in the age of Queen Anne. 
The early poets did not think to make us more moral by cold 
teaching, nor to make the corrupt heart sound by ridiculing 
the fopperies of fashion. They worked with instruments of 
more power and with mightier hands. They were not little, 
and brisk, and smart, but of large minds, full and various. 
They are as another race, of a taller growth and broader 
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spread, and stand among those who shot up after them, like 
old oaks among slender and prim poplars, rough, irreg- 
ular, gigantic and dark. The poets of Queen Anne's 
time and a little before, were men of wit, and those who had 
something of decency, now and then talked morals, but hard- 
ly felt them. They seemed to write rather for a well drest 
party of ladies and gentlemen, than for the man of sentiment 
and genius alone in his study. They were society poets, and 
looked at little more than the outside of things. Though 
such men may entertain us for a while, they give no sense of 
inward satisfaction. They speak truths, but they do not fas- 
ten upon us, and we are soon weary of mannered wit. We 
feel i-elieved when we have again returned to ourselves, and to 
what almost make a part of us, — the works of those which tell 
us what is in our hearts, and help us to see and love the earth 
on which God has placed us. It is, indeed, a reviving thing 
to quit London, and *< sin and sea coal," as Sir Roger says, 
for the open country and pure air. 

No wonder then that when Thomson appeared he instantly 
peached that popularity he so well deserved. The young 
and the old, the rich and the poor, the learned and the igno- 
rant, all crowded out of the city to meet him. He was the 
high priest of nature, and he showed them all her grand and 
simple works, and taught them to understand and love them. 
He turned their eyes upward to the moon and the pure stars, 
and again bade them watch the shifting forms and changing 
colours of the clouds, as they floated in the sun-light. The 
green hills and brown mountains, that looked so visionary in 
the mist, opened upon them, and harts were seen drinking at 
the water-brooks. They were filled with a strange joy at 
" the silent looks of happy things," and felt their minds ex- 
pand by new and far-reaching associations. 

" Here littleness was not ; the least of things 
Seemed infinite — " 

The old trees on the earth were as their ancestors unto them, 
and the tall hills and the valleys, and even the smallest things 
seemed types and figures of eternity. They had the sense of 
a nobler and kindred nature Within them, and wiser and so- 
berer purposes taking root in their minds. 

Thomson was undoubtedly one of the first to bring about 
this wholesome change ; and as he made himself in a good 
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measure independent of the writers of his own day, so did 
he, too, of those that had gone before him. He must have 
the credit of great originality. lie is said to have copied 
from the Georgics. That he has made use of them in a few 
places is true ; but it is little to the purpose. Virgil, before him, 
stole from others, and Milton was a noted thief. Great 
minds read books as they read things, and do not go to them 
like children, and the common folk, to get a lesson by rote. 
If they have the sacred fire of genius, into which all that is 
thrown, is melted down and comes out fresh cast and new 
shaped to another mould, it is enough. 

The faults of Thomson's style are very obvious. There 
is scarcely a passage that is good throughout. His diction 
is cumbrous and overloaded, and you read with a weight upon 
you which tires you and takes off your attention. He is full 
of words that should be seen nowhere but in a dictionary, or 
court letter of compliment. They are forever thrusting their 
unmeaning faces between you and the picture. We cannot 
allow Mr. Hazlitt to treat this as a matter of no consequence, 
and in a manner accidental. He knows that in the English 
language, at least, there may be as much poetry in a particu- 
lar word, or in a certain arrangement of common words, as 
in a set description, and sometimes much more. It is often 
one word that so strikes our minds that a thousand associa- 
tions are started and feelings set in motion, which the most la- 
boured circumlocution never could awaken. From this sugges- 
tive quality in a poetic use of words, and hints in description, it 
comes, that after having laid a new work by for some time, par- 
ticular parts of which we call up with a peculiar delight, if 
we turn to them again we are disappointed to find how bare 
they are, and unthronged with beauties, which we expected to 
meet in them. There is no less power in them, for they gave 
to our minds that which filled them, and when we shut the 
book again the same scenery and feelings will return in spite 
of our momentai-y disappointment. Neither can we set down 
this fault in Thomson to what Mr. Hazlitt is pleased to call 
his easy temper and careless indolence, It appears to us 
much more laboured and far-fetched than any thing in him. It 
is harder for a man of genius and good taste, to write tamely 
or falsely than to write well. Not that Thomson is tame, or 
lacks poelic diction ; we have only said that he is hurt by a 
bad mixture. He is full of truth and beauty of expression as 
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well as of what is faulty ; nor does he want for words and 
phrases that tell, — if we may be allowed the term. We 
chance to recall the following specimen of his bad style. 
Speaking of winter sports in the North : 

" Eager on rapid sleds, 
Their vigorous youth in bold contention wheel 
The long-resounding course. Meantime to raise 
The manly strife, with highly blooming charms, 
Flush'd by the season, Scandinavia's dames 
Or Russia's buxom daughters glow around." 

This is as watery and showy as the thin and gaudy colours 
which are duly set in an apothecary's bow-window. There is 
nothing beyond it, unless it be our standing toast, — " the 
American fair" — or, " the fair daughters of Columbia." 

Another fault is a half way personification of things and 
abstract qualities, by which the plain sense is lost,— no im- 
age presented to the eye, and so indistinct and confused a 
state produced in the mind, that if not very careful, we shall 
read without any clear notion of what we are about. We do not 
say that this happens very often ; it is surprising that it should 
at all. It would seem to be a fault reserved for men, who not 
being blessed with poetical powers, take upon them to despise 
plain prose. 

One thing more, which we urge somewhat doubtingly as a 
fault, — And which at any rate grows out of an excellence, — is 
an over accumulation in describing. We are filled almost to 
repletion, and a stagnation takes place. He crowds his de- 
scriptions and images into the mind so fast that there is no 
time to look at them, or give them their proper places, so that 
after reading a few pages, it is hardly possible to recall his 
scenes — we must go back to the book again and take them 
one by one. We do not carry them about with us in our mem- 
ory and call them up when in a musing mood. He has giv- 
en us a kind of poetical map of the world, only there are 
wanting a few deserts, a little terra incognita, and a wide 
sweep of an ocean or two. We have such careful and numerous 
observations upon the clouds, and changes of the air with the 
seasons, that it almost makes a poetical meteorological tabic. 
We have no disposition to make ourselves ridiculous by at- 
tempting to be smart upon such a man as Thomson. We leave 
it to Mr. Hazlitt, to expose himself by contempt towards his 
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betters. We do not think that this fault runs through the 
whole of Thomson ; he has numerous descriptions with all 
their circumstances, which lie distinctly upon the mind, and 
have worn themselves firmly into it. 

Another fault which is connected with the foregoing, if it 
does not cause it, is a want of relief from an almost contin- 
uous description, by moral reflections, — we do not mean such 
as Crabbe's gentle Vicar utters — by often bringing in the 
heart and mind of man as they might be moved and carried 
forward by what was presented to them. We are aware 
that a mere image may be given to the mind so as to excite 
quite as much feeling and thought as if it came with a moral 
tagged to it. But Thomson does little more than put us in- 
to that pleasurable state, into which we are always brought 
by looking at nature. When he does throw out remarks, it 
is ten to one if they are not some sage observations upon af- 
faire of state, which have nothing to do with the main sub- 
ject, and are generally as much out of place as poetry in a 
newspaper, — if any thing can be out of place there. There 
are exceptions enough to all these faults. But his episodes ! 
They are for the most part abominable. We think with Mr. 
Hazlitt, that he should not have meddled with the story of 
Ruth. We never can make the bible stories better than they 
are. It is sacrilege to break in upon the native pathos and 
patriarchal simplicity of the holy men of old. 

We have said thus much upon the faults of Thomson, be- 
cause Mr. Hazlitt would cover them over, that he might 
make an impotent attack upon Cowper, with the more spright- 
liness. There is no need of talking of the excellencies of 
Thomson, at this day. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to criticise one poem by 
showing how it differs from another, but it is not very phi- 
losophical to censure it because of that difference. Because 
Thomson's views lie over a greater surface than Cowper's 
generally do, shall we forget how close Cowper's are to na- 
ture, how beautiful, and sunny, and what a " summer feeling" 
they send to the heart ? Indeed this difference, for which Mr. 
Hazlitt praises Thomson so much, — is oftentimes his fault. 
His scenery is too apt to be broad and general, with a multi- 
tude of things in it, all very beautiful, but no leading object 
for the eye to rest on, and to which all else in the prospect is 
subordinate ; so that we come away from it, as we have before 
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said, with an indistinct recollection of something very beauti- 
ful, we forget what. We do not think however that narrowness 
in his description reaches to a fault in Cowper ; and if it did, 
it is hardly for Mr. Hazlitt, just let out from Pope's band- 
box of ruffs and caps, to perk about in Cowper's fresh grav- 
el- walks, — and under his colonnade of solemn trees, and com- 
plain of want of room and air. Cowper domesticates na- 
ture, — the scenes he carries us to are our own homes — the 
barn yard and the cattle in unrecumbent sadness are ours — we 
fed the barn-door fowls when we were children, and whittled 
our bows and arrows under the sunny side of the green 
hedges. In the midst of all this, our hearts are opened to the 
kindliest influences, and there are happy emotions within us 
of a nature gentle as that home feeling, of which we hardly take 
note till the sick sense of its loss comes over us in a strange 
land. Mere description is but a part of poetry, and it was 
because Cowper had so much of the spirit of poetry and 
breathed it into and over all his objects, that they touch us 
so deeply and look so beautifully in the light they stand in. 
And could all this be donej without a single, intire love of 
what he was about ? Could a man who < shakes hands with 
nature with a pair of fashionable gloves on, and leads '' his 
Vashti" forth to public view with a look of consciousness and 
attention to etiquette, as a fine gentleman leads a lady out to 
dance a minuet,' link us so closely to all he sets before us, 
and make us so familiar with it, too ? If there was ever a sin- 
cere lover of nature, Cowper was ; and it was because of this 
sincerity that he connected it with his fast attachments, and 
strongest affections, which were domestic, and made it one of 
them. Mr. Hazlitt may be resolutely smart, if he chooses, at the 
expense of his good taste, and we fear, of his better feelings ; 
but we cannot seriously think that he is the man destined to 
lessen the popularity of Cowper. 

Mr. Hazlitt points out a few passages of general descrip- 
tion, and might find many more near them. Could he read 
the Time Piece, and not tremble at the mighty power that 
moves through its vast and terrible scenes ? No, even there 
he would step forth, " the spruce philosopher." Cowper 
seems in it, as if a holy inspiration had given him a strange 
power, and he speaks in the language of holy writ. In fore- 
telling destruction to mankind for their sins, he breaks forth,—. 
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ir, if stormy winds 
Rise not, the waters of the deep shall rise, 
And, needing none assistance of the storms, 
Shall roll themselves ashore, and reach him there. 
The earth shall shake him out of all his holds, 
Or make his house his grave ; nor so content, 
Shall counterfeit the motions of the flood, 
And drown him in her dry and dusty gulfs." 

His powers are various, — he paints the city quite as well as 
the country. As a moral censor he has a force, a loftiness, 
and a proud sarcasm, which are unmatched, — man and his 
doings are put into his hands. His satires are all plain 
strength, directness, and acuteness, without one little feeling 
in them. His language is downright English, and of an ener- 
gy, closeness, and variety, seldom equalled ; and who has ever 
outrun John Gilpin ? This may be old matter, but what would 
Mr. Hazlitt have more ? We could say a great deal more, had 
we room. 

Mr. Hazlitt next speaks of Bloomfield ; and it is pleasant to 
find a modest man of so much merit introduced into such 
respectable company. He is now relieved from the excess of 
praise and ridicule, both equally harmful, which for a while 
was thrown upon him. Some were in admiration, not at his 
poems, but that a shoemaker should write verses. But a sin- 
gle circumstance, however extraordinary, in time ceases to be 
a wonder, and so the shoemaker and his works were forgotten 
by them. Those that ridiculed him, did it for the very reason 
that others praised him, and as the same timely end, for the 
same cause, comes equally to ridicule as to admiration, he soon 
passed from the minds of these also. He is a poet of humble 
pretensions, but of a certain placid tenderness, and many na- 
tive beauties. With that proper sense of his own powers which 
almost always waits on merit, how would he turn from the 
gross flattery of Mr. Hazlitt, which places him by the side of 
Crabbe. It is not a part of our duty to find reasons for anoth- 
er man's opinions, but uncertain as Mr. Hazlitt's taste is, it 
cannot be that which led him to a decision so preposterous. 

Some very good reasons are given by Mr. Hazlitt, why 
uneducated genius does not succeed as well in a polished age 
as in earlier and ruder times. But the poetry of the present 
day certainly contradicts his conclusion, « that all that the 
ambition of the highest genius can hope to arrive at, after the 
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lapse of one or two generations, is the perfection of that more 
refined and effeminate style of studied elegance and adventi- 
tious ornament, which is the result, not of nature, but of art f 
and that, * in fact, no other style of poetry has succeeded, or 
seems likely to succeed, in the present day.' On the contrary, 
the poets of this day, and those who were alive yesterday, 
have most of them been travelling up the heights on which the 
old poets dwelt, and from which those of the Augustan age, 
as it is styled, had descended low enough. They are carry- 
ing up with them, too, the taste of the public, which in this 
seems to let drop all the ' adventitious ornaments,' fastidious 
refinements, and unmeaning restraints, with which more pol- 
ished^society is too much cumbered. As we, upon the whole 
agree withMr. Hazlitt in his general remarks here, and are 
unwilling to be at points with him all the time, we will pass 
by Crabbe at present, to say that we like very much the ob- 
servations on love of the country. They not only discover much 
ingenuity, but soundness, and are written with a simplicity 
and feeling which he seldom shows. The subject seems to ab- 
sorb him so much, that he, for qnce, quite forgets himself. It 
is too long to extract entire, and too closely connected to be 
broken up. 

The observations at the beginning of the sixth lecture on. 
the idiomatic prose style are very correct, and so are those, in 
part, upon the Johnsonian style, as it is called. But the Doc- 
tor, when his heart was In his subject, uttered himself in 
rich harmony of sound, which rose upon the ear, and then 
died away like a full organ note. His words are often highly 
poetical, shedding out sentiment, and there is a deep and 
awful tone of thought over his language, which makes us feel 
all the solemnity of him who uttered it. His style, though 
apparently artificial, was probably the natural one of such a 
mind. And it is when his mind acted in its full vigour, that 
it comes sounding out, as we should listen expecting it from 
such a source. When he goes exhausted to his work, it is la- 
boured and unwieldy, his words all grow to an unusual length, 
and are unmeaning and tiresome. He has suffered from a 
host of wretched imitators, because his was so much easier of 
imitation, than that infinitely better style, the natural idiomat- 
ic English. They have stolen all his faults ; but as they did 
not chance to possess themselves of his intellect, they have 
nnluckily missed of his excellencies. 
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Where we agree with Mr. Hazlitt, we leave him to his 
readers, with few or no remarks. His character of Swift's 
mind and writings, shows a right understanding of that won- 
derful and singular man. It is high praise, but not too much. 
Indeed, it would be a difficult thing to say too much of him. 

Notwithstanding there seemed to be but one opinion upon 
the genius of Swift, and every body was reading Mm, and 
thinking upon what he had written, — and you were constantly 
hearing, " as Swift says," from every one's mouth, — it was but 
the other day, that a distinguished character on the other side 
of the water, undertook to tell the world that it had all along 
been quite out, in its judgment of that man, — that to be sure 
he was a very entertaining companion, and clever and witty 
withal, but that he had been thought a good deal too much of, 
had taken great airs upon himself in consequence of it, and 
that it was high time he was put down. Now, though this 
must have struck every one as quite singular, and made 
people ask whether any body could seriously set about ruining 
a character so long and well established, yet it was done with 
so much confidence and smartness, — and taking folks by sur- 
prise too, — that it was said, a good many began to have some 
suspicions that all was not quite right in Mr. Swift. A state 
of doubt is an exceedingly uneasy one, especially if the mul- 
titude do not doubt with us. So to relieve themselves, those 
who were startled by what they had heard, began with not 
giving Swift, — ' good day ;' and when his back was turned, 
would shake their heads, look sidewise at him, whisper those 
next to them, and by their givings out, such as " we could if 
we would," and so forth, at last contrived, as we were told, to 
have him received with great coldness wherever he went, and 
in the end fairly shut out from nearly all the good company he 
had been in the habit of keeping. Many in this country, who 
had been on terms of the greatest intimacy with him, no soon- 
er heard what had happened to him in London and Edinburgh, 
than one, as weak as the rest, but a little more honest, said, 
well, I declare , who would have thought it 5 I always con- 
sidered that Swift a very first rate fellow, and with all his 
coarse jokes, a gentleman at heart, and of very good breeding. 
He never said a dirty thing because of his ignorance of what 
was proper, and many's the hearty laugh I have had with 
him. Now do you think so, indeed ? says another. Upon 
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my word, though I never thought him wanting in good sense, 
I always took him for a rulgar fellow, and only bore with his 
jokes, that I need not hurt the feelings of those who seemed 
to relish them. For my part, I am glad he is run out. 
Another affected an utter ignorance of him, and looking you 
full in the face, would ask you with consummate composure, — 
Of whom were you speaking ? Swift, I think you said ? Swift, 
was it not ? Pray who is this Swift, that they are making all 
this noise about ? There was one man, — a very great person- 
age, — a distinguished literary and scientific character, who 
was quite honest in this, and no doubt uttered the truth when 
he, in the most solemn manner, declared that he had never 
seen or heard of such a person as Mr. Swift. 

People should be careful lest they be over hasty in shaking 
off one who may be suddenly cast down from fortune, for 
should he chance to rise again and become, perhaps, something 
more than our equal in worldly prosperity, it would really be 
a little embarrassing to meet him in his golden day and have 
him put out his hand and wish us cheerfully * good morning.' 
We have been credibly informed that matters did not go 
quite so hard with Swift as was stated, — that he continued 
through the whole affair to keep the very best company, 
though for a night or two his levees were not so crowded as 
usual, and that he is now more than ever a general favourite, 
and quite the go, as the phrase is. "We gave full credit to 
this account, and had we questioned it for a moment, Mr. 
Hazlitt's praising him so highly would have cleared away 
our doubts, for in our opinion, he is not a man to commit 
himself by well speaking of those who are at odds with the 
world. We make this known to our friends that they may 
be prepared to receive Mr. Swift, as every gentleman should 
be received. 

Swift's satire differs from that of Pope, not only in appear- 
ing to throw itself off from a full mind without effort, but in its 
manly character. He seems honestly conscious of his own 
merits and powers, but does not write like one fretted at their 
poor rewards. It would rather seem to be the world's heart- 
lessness, — mean selfishness, — its great sin, — and littleness, 
cheating it into respect, through much bustling and many 
words, which acting on a mind of large views, hating hypoc- 
risy and longing for the workings of strong passions, had 
hurt it where it was most sensible, and forced it to find a 
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relief in making a mockery of all it had secretly held most 
dear. For the disappointments of those feelings which lie 
deepest, and out of which spring up the wildest beauties of 
the imagination, will either break down a sensitive mind or 
turn all that is best in it into bitterness or scorn. It becomes 
angry with itself for its shortsightedness and folly, and finds 
its revenge in sneering at the world's weakness and feeling 
it to be greater than its own. This is not Christianity, but, we 
fear, it is humanity. It becomes evil almost to rankness, yet 
it may have had its root among some of our highest virtues. 

Though it may sometimes be the self-satisfaction of cor- 
rectness, which censures weakness, still it is not well to 
confound the one with the other by seeking excuses for 
errour. Yet in reading of the sufferings and melancholy 
deaths of the two females who loved Swift with such depth 
of passion, there presses upon the mind a disposition to find 
something to extenuate his conduct, and instead of cursing 
him, we are moved to pity him. He held the world so lightly, 
that he scorned letting it see what was good in him. He 
thought it without feeling, was mortified that he should him- 
self feel while in it, and made jest at his own heart and the 
hearts of others. When in the midst of this coldness and 
abstraction, he at last met with a being that loved him, it 
was like coming out of death into life, and that vague hut 
intense desire — which knows not its own purpose — to make 
sure to ourselves how strong a hold we hare in the heart of 
another, took full possession of him. He went on, little 
thinking in the outset to what it was leading him, torturing 
not from cruelty, but because in seeing the sufferings and 
workings of another, he felt with more and more certainty 
with what a passion he was loved. Then again the recol- 
lection of his estrangement from the world would make him 
ashamed of what he thought a weakness ; — he would throw it 
from him, — and those who were fitted to open his heart and 
make him a better man, sunk away under the sufferings that 
he inflicted on them, and left him alone, dissatisfied with 
himself and impatient of the world, till the sense of all things 
was lost to him, and his mind went out in dreary vacuity. 
It is not for us to judge hardly of a mind that so perishes. 
What would have been another man's vice, was, perhaps, his 
disease. 

We have been led unwarily from our purpose, and feel little 
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disposition to return to it now. We will make one short 
remark, however, and that is, that Swift's satire differs from 
Pope's, and is superior to it, in bringing his scenery and 
images poetically before you, and in now and then having a 
picturesque appearance. Some may say that the Dunciad 
nas the same character. It is quite a different thing, and 
in, those parts which probably would be cited, is little else 
than travesty. We must close here with Swift. We are 
sorry for it. 

Collins' fame is well established, and his character under- 
stood, notwithstanding Johnson would have made the world as 
insensible to his merits as he himself was. About Gray we 
still hold disputes. He is no favourite with Mr. Coleridge, 
we believe, and there is some trutli in the remark that his 
personifications sometimes depend more upon the capital 
letter which they begin with, than any property they possess, 
to.produce the effect of an image upon our minds. They 
would have stood but a poor chance of distinction in the pages 
of some old books where every noun is complimented in the 
same way. Gray certainly often deceived himself and his 
readers into the belief, that they were in the midst of a poet- 
ical scenery and a crowd of imagery, when all, in fact, was 
general, undefined and confused to the eye. There was a 
talk of a multitude of things, but no reality. Yet there is a 
tender and sentimental moralizing, which is pleasant and 
good for us. And though he has stolen more than any other 
man who has written so little, and has sometimes injured 
what he stole, still there is often a highly poetical character, 
and a taste and richness in his epithets and combinations. 

Mr. Hazlitt says of the " Ode on a Distant Prospect of 
Eaton College," though mechanical, < it touches on certain 
strings about the heart that vibrate in unison with it to our 
latest breath. No one ever passes by " Windsor's stately 
heights," without thinking of Gray.' 

We can hardly believe that Gray's Pindaric Odes are 
generally given up at present, and we think with him and 
Beattie, and against the opinion of Mr. Hazlitt, that the' 
Elegy is not his greatest production. We had much rather 
have written the Bard. It required another and a much 
higher order of mind. It is a poem of vast and awful con- 
ception, and is sustained with terrible energy. There is 
nothing of conceit in the startling abruptness of the opening, 
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but it is in perfect agreement with the state of superstitious 
dread, which was the only kind of terrour fitted to move the 
bold and barbarous minds of that age. The situation of the 
Bard, and then again of Edward and his array, opens as 
wild, dark and grand a scene, as ever lay before us. It is 
not made out by nice delineations, or a multiplying of par- 
ticulars, — hut one or two grand, leading circumstances, told to 
us in close and energetic and at the same time picturesque 
language, turn our light imagination into a gloomy and 
awful region of bare and rough mountains, wandered over by 
giant forms. 

" Such were the sounds that o'er the crested pride 

Of the first Edward scatter'd wild dismay, 

As down the steep of Snowdon's shaggy side 

Tie wound with toilsome march his long array. 

Stout Glo'ster stood aghast in speechless trance : 

To arms ! cried Mortimer, and couch'd his quiv'ring lance." 

It is in vain to say that any other than a mind of lofty 
poetical conceptions could have so imagined and expressed 
this. There are instances in the Bard of the faults we just 
now mentioned j but all and more than we have said, or 
have time to say, is due to it as a whole. To his character 
and to his prose writings Mr. Hazlitt has done justice. We 
have still better authority to the merits of his letters ; for 
Cowper somewhere says, that "they have all the wit, 
without any of the ill nature of Swift's." He is almost the only 
man of whom it can be said, his wit alone makes the heart 
better. 

We should not have said thus much of Gray — and wc 
have been able to do no more than hint an opinion — were 
not his situation singularly unfortunate. Those who call 
themselves of the school of genuine English poetry, say that 
lie is not of them, — that he wants truth and closeness of 
description, for the eye to dwell upon and run over its parts, — 
that lie is too vague, — that he does not seem to be in love with 
nature and the character of his fellow men — that he studied 
these too little, and books too much. There is some truth 
in this, but it is carried too far ; and those of the present day, 
who are so inveterately natural, are in some little danger of 
putting nature herself to school. They have looked at nature 
closely, but rather too much in one aspect, and with a set of 
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feelings and associations that want variety. And when a 
mind, without doubt poetical, works in a way differing from 
their rules, they shut it out from their number. They are 
wrong in this, and we think them far from right in the 
sweeping clause of excommunication against Gray, with all 
his faults. Perhaps, however, this treatment towards him 
was to be expected from such men. But, surely, it was a 
matter of surprise, that those who are not of the vulgar — 
who never soil their shoes in muddy lanes or in the wet 
grass, of a morning — who make mouths at their mother 
tongue, and have only « fed on the dainties that are bred in a 
book," — should turn their backs upon a man who was as clas- 
sical and fastidious as heart could wish — who " spoke scho- 
larly and wisely," and was always in his very best apparel. 
We can give no reason for it, unless it was that the true 
native genius of English poetry was easily discovered 
through these disguises. We think it was ; and for this, we 
like him, and for this he should fare better with the English 
school. Though Milton's learning was the occasion of some 
faults of manner, he had a mind strong enough to bear up 
under it, and put it all to use. Gray would have been a bet- 
ter poet had he been less of a scholar. 

Of Goldsmith's poetry Mr. Hazlitt lias said rather too 
much ; but he has made up for it by saying nothing of his 
< Good Natured Man.' Why it is not a stock play we can- 
not imagine. It is one of the easiest and most entertaining of 
modern comedies in the reading, and wc should think in 
every way adapted to the stage. Cumberland's affected 
interest and condescending pity for Goldsmith is quite ludi- 
crous. He could not have written such a play, if he had 
worked his pen and fingers botli to the stump. But the 
popularity of Goldsmith's two principal poems, was owing 
more to the time in which they appeared, than to their intrin^ 
sic merit. It was the recoil from art to nature, from artifice 
to simplicity. There are a great many feeble lines in them. 
There is seldom one at which you stop on account of some- 
thing peculiarly poetical. He has many of those words, too, 
which we have complained of in Pope. He produces the 
effect, however, whicKa kind hearted man always will, who 
is not afraid to express himself as is natural to him. Yon 
love him, and are pleased with yourself and every body 
about you. Some of his scenes were new in poetry in his 
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day, and are given with truth and feeling. But his fame 
must rest mainly on his two plays and his Vicar of Wake- 
field. It would be well for many others had they so good 
foundations. 

Mr. Hazlitt's criticism upon Burns is in very good taste, 
excepting in the manner. Few who read Burns, we think, 
could object to any part of it, except the doubts expressed as 
to the merits of " Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled ;" nor need 
he have given us the whole of Tam o'Shanter, nor so much of 
the Cotter's Saturday Night, to prove the truth of his re- 
marks. It is rather too barefaced book-making. 

We wish more had been said upon the old Ballads. As Mr. 
Haziitt has the good taste to like them, and his book has been 
generally read in this country, it might have put people upon 
reading them who, we fear, now know very little about them. 

We must end here with the dead poets. Imperfect as Mr. 
Hazlitt's enumeration and notice of them are, we have 
only been able to make a few passing remarks upon a part 
of those he speaks of. It is a subject much too full and 
varied to be well treated hastily, or in a small compass. It is 
painful parting from them, even after so short a talk with 
th^m. Thinking of them in the order in which they lived, 
and seeing them drop off from us one after another, throws a 
funereal sadness over the train, and we feel as if all nature 
was going down into the tomb. The low grass and the small 
flowers which were as a feeling to them while they lived, 
have come and taken root by their graves, and the tall trees 
have grown up by them and spread their dark shadows over 
them— the stream sends forth a sound of mourningas it passes 
by — the sun takes his farewell there, and the stars of night 
look down and talk with their spirits there. The whole 
earth was theirs while living, and now that they are dead, 
their tomb is the place, 

" Where all the perfumes and precious things 
That wait upon great nature are laid up.'' 

When we think of men shut up in darkness, who once gave 
a new and peculiar being to all things, to whom there was a 
gladness in the flower, who saw a beauty and spirit in what 
was common, unnoticed earth to us, and whose soul mixed 
with every thing that grew and moved, — outwards things 
begin to droop about us, and our hearts sink down in the 
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midst of the sad decay. Yet this is but a passing feeling, 
for as they lived in the minds and passions of their fellow- 
men and were kindred with nature, they will still go along 
with us to the last, and have an existence and presence in all 
that we see. The recollection that they lived so many ages 
back, in times that are dark and undefined to us, when soci- 
ety was so different, and the very earth scarcely looked as 
it now does, and that they are best able to lead us through 
the obscurity, and are just as we are in all that we value or 
love in human nature, brings them nearer to us than if they 
were of yesterday. The great distance we pass over, and 
the unknown and fearful objects lying between us, make 
their resemblance strike us with the more force, and they 
become more fixed in our minds and take a firmer hold on 
our affections. It is like the sound of our own language in 
a strange land. We do not consider them as other men of 
whom we read, for such are but a part of history 5 but we take 
up the works of these, and are let at once into their secret 
thoughts and affections 5 they make us merry or serious with, 
them, show us all they have seen, and tell us all that they 
like and all that offends them. And what makes this feeling 
of intimacy so distinct in us is, that we go to them when we are 
tired of other men's talk, and wish to be alone ; so that they 
become as a part of ourselves, and there is no sound in their 
communion with us, but it is in our very hearts. What 
engaged their thoughts has little concern with worldly temp- 
tations, or the perplexing cares of life. It has to do with our 
moral and intellectual being apart from outward troubles, 
and by teaching us to look beyond the notice of society for 
our enjoyments, and higher than its honours for our rewards, 
begets in us peace of mind, and a true but just self-estimation, 
which will carry us right onward in youth and be the sup- 
port and glory of our old age. It is like Cambina's cup — 

-" a drinck of soverayne grace, 



Devised by the gods for to asswage 
Hart's grief, and bitter gall away to chase, 
Which stirs up anguish and contentious rage ; 
Instead thereof sweet peace and quiet age 
It doth establish in the troubled inynd." 

We are quite tired of discoursing in the very general way 
that we have been obliged to do, upon the old poets : and as we 
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have not room to be more particular upon the living, we shall 
close with a very few remarks, hoping to have other oppor- 
tunities to take them up at large. 

We feel no disposition to profane the passage with which 
Mr. Hazlitt begins this portion of his labours, by making the 
application of it which he has done. To come immediately 
from those who lived after Milton into the society of the 
poets of this day, with the following quotation upon our lips, 
would savour a little too much of bad taste, self-sufficiency, 
and a want of good feeling. 

" No more of talk where God or Angel guest 
With man, as with his friend, familiar us'd 
To sit indulgent." 

The living poets should take it kindly of Mr. Hazlitt, that 
he makes so many consolatory reflections in the introduction 
to his dissertation upon them, relative to the denial of its pro- 
per reward to living merit. He has elsewhere said that the 
world is aspurner of living and a patron of dead merit; and 
lest his assertion should prove false he has done'all in his power 
to make it true. It was frank in him, too, to confess that he 
could not speak of them with the same confidence as of the 
dead, as he had not the sanction of posterity for his opinion. 
For our own parts, we had never suspected Mr. Hazlitt of a 
want of confidence at any time. It seems we were mistaken. 
We shall go on then without particularly regarding the 
remarks of a man who, it appears, can have no decided opin- 
ion of his own. We de not feel the same timid anxiety as to 
our future critical reputation that he does. We are willing to 
form our opinion of the living poets as well as we can, upon 
our own notions of what good poetry is, apart from what 
may be said of them hereafter. We have this to make us 
the more bold, which perhaps Mr. Hazlitt cannot take to 
himself, that if they are by and by laughed at, we shall 
scarce live to a share of the ridicule. 

Of Mrs. Hannah More, Mr. Hazlitt says, « she is another 
celebrated modern poetess, and I believe still living. She has 
written a great deal which I have never read.' There is some- 
thing very condescending in all this. But we hope that Mrs. 
More's reputation does not rest on her poetry. She is a 
very vigorous prose writer, and her principles are lofty and 
severe. We should advise Mr. Hazlitt to read her. Mrs. 
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Edgeworth, it is true, is not a poet — we dislike the feminine 
termination of this noun — nor can she share, if she would, 
in the very flattering praise which is given to Mrs. Bar- 
bauld. Mr. Hazlitt cannot make compliment to her by 
saying, ' She is a very pretty poetess ; and, to my fancy, 
strews the flowers of poetry most agreeably round the bor- 
ders of religious controversy.' We have no inclination to 
quarrel with this commendation. We think it just what it 
should be.-^-Mrs. Eadcliffe and Madame D'Arblay, or as we 
like to call her, Miss Burney, are noticed, though not of the 
Nine. Mr. Hazlitt must have read Mrs. Edgeworth, and 
had he no place for her in his lectures ? We have said else- 
where what we thought of her system-making in education, 
but we ventured notwithstanding to call her the first woman 
of the age, while Madame de Stael was yet living. 

As we have before been so full upon Lord Byron and 
Moore, we shall pass them by now. We have not a word to 
say for the « Pleasures of Memory ;" but it is painful to meet 
with so gross and unfeeling an attack, as is here made upon 
Mr. Rogers, when it is recollected that he is alive to read it. 
Campbell must not be so given up. His "Pleasures of 
Hope" was more popular for a long time than it deserved to 
be. Every body was quoting or reciting it. The good and 
the bad went equally well, for there is an affluence of loud 
sounding epithets and compounds. The passions and abstract 
qualities of the mind are all personified, no matter how, and 
no one stopped to inquire, for poetry was not then read with 
the critical eye that it now is. There is a great deal of 
what is styled elegant language, such as answers a good 
purpose at a morning's call, or on like important occa- 
sions, when, if we are careful to be genteel enough and duly 
interested in what is going on, it is no matter if we do chance 
to be a little indefinite or unmeaning in what we say, — we 
shall still pass for " very accomplished." 

These faults are much more frequent in the " Pleasures of 
Hope," than in Campbell's later poems. He was a young man 
when he produced that work, and his subject was unfortu- 
nately selected. As little is expected from a work with such 
a title as from a prize poem. Notwithstanding its serious 
failures in taste, there is an energy and an air of eloquence 
in it — much real eloquence, and many touching passages. 
There are figures formed in a mind truly poetical, and lines 
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which any one might be glad to have written. Take the 
mother who weaves a song of melancholy joy over her sleeping 
boy, — the maniac girl who lights the pile of fagots on the 
steep of the shore to guide her lover home from sea, — the de- 
struction of Pharaoh in the Red Sea, the closing line of which 
should almost save a poem, — the sufferings and death of the 
Swedish soldiery under Charles,. — the birth and destination 
of the soul illustrated by the description of the comet's course, 
— and the closing address to Hope, — the following passage, 
too,— 

" Friend of the brave ! in peril's darkest hour, 
Intrepid virtue looks to thee for power ; 
To thee the heart its trembling homage yields, 
On stormy floods, and carnage-cover'd fields. 
When front to front the banner'd hosts combine, 
Halt ere they close, and form the dreadful line ; 
When all is still on Death's devoted soil, 
The march-worn soldier mingles for the toil ; 
As rings his glittering tube, he lifts on high 
The dauntless brow, and spirit-speaking eye, 
Hails in his heart the triumph yet to come, 
And hears thy stormy music in the drum." 

There is compactness and energy in this. The preparation 
for closing in fight is given in a fine line, with a deadly fixed- 
ness of purpose, and then it warms up and closes with one 
full of inspiration, and the whole is made visible. It requires 
a mind poetically vigorous and impassioned, to produce pas- 
sages like this. We know that poetry has many qualities not 
found in this extract, — but it is enough for our purpose that 
it is poetry. When powerful, sudden, and elevated passions 
become non-essentials in poetry, we will give up Campbell. 
The faults in this quotation are what are common to him 
elsewhere in this poem, and are obvious enough. The word 
" combine " is used very indefinitely, and enfeebles a couplet 
otherwise remarkably strong and close. We find very bad 
passages ; and the following line is characteristic of his princi- 
pal fault, — an unwillingness to give a thought simply and out 
of figure. It was undoubtedly intended for effect : — 

" To Friendship weeping at the couch of Woe." 

Now these figures look as if cut out of wood. We doubt 
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whether there be in Campbell another line so bad as those 
which we will how give. We suspect that they were pilfered 
from theEpistleof Etoisa to Abelard,or the Rape of the Lock, — 

" Extatic throbs the fluttering heart employ." 

" While woman's softer soul in woe dissolv'd aloud." 

There are like faults in all the places referred to, but 
neither they, nor the indiscriminate attack of Mr. Hazlitt, are 
enough to kill his beauties. Campbell's reputation does not 
rest on his Pleasures of Hope, nor on Gertrude of Wyoming. 
Both his friends and enemies are in the habit of calling the 
latter his best work. There are fewer faults in it, than in the 
former. There is a certain tender emotion produced in read- 
ing it, and here and there are rather beautiful descriptions, 
but it is thin and watery. O'Connor's Child is his glory. 
His minor poems would be as good, only that they are short- 
er, and cannot admit of as much variety. O'Connor's Child 
is perfectly simple ; nothing seems got up for effect ; it is true, 
natural pathos, it is wild without any extravagance ; the sa- 
cred fire of poetry burets up in full splendour, and blazes 
through the whole of it with intense heat. If we had room, 
we would quote. It is well that we have not, for we might, as 
Mr. Hazlitt sometimes does, give the whole. Lochiel's 
Warning is full of daring and passion, and the Wizard finely 
visionary. " Hohenlinden " is remarkable for its scenery, all 
the stir and spirit of battle, and there is a full fire and roar of 
cannon kept up from the beginning of the fight, till it dies 
away in the last melancholy stanza. The " Battle of the Bal- 
tic" has all that is in this last, with more variety and novelty 
of scenery and images, with a delightful mixing in of the old 
ballad simplicity. As for " Ye Mariners of England," it is 
sung all over our country, in spite of our politics. Mr. Camp- 
bell need not fear ; — no narrow system of others in poetry cau 
ever hurt him. Let him but give loose to his genius, and 
write more stanzas after the same manner with these, and 
they will all be read together, forever. 

If variety of powers in a single mind be accounted genius, 
who among modern poets shall be placed before Crabbe ? We 
do not mean by this, that certain quickness and aptitude for 
any thing, no matter what, by which some men perform pret- 
ty well whatever they choose to undertake, or like Bunyan's 
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" Talkative," can discourse you what you will ; " will talk of 
things heavenly or things earthly, tilings moral or things 
evangelical, things sacred or things profane, things past or 
things to come, things foreign or things at home, things more 
essential or things circumstantial." — This is what we call 
smartness, or sometimes dignify with the title of talent. But 
it is rather a misfortune than a blessing to the man who pos- 
sesses it, and to his neighbours ; for he will have an active part 
in whatever is done or said, yet all that comes from him is, at 
most, but second best. Yet bis versatility astonishes the by- 
standers. What would he be, could he condescend to devote 
his powers to a single pursuit ! He would be only a second 
rate man in that His change is his weakness, a want of a 
particular bent of mind, arising not from an intense universal 
love, but a kn/twing all things superficially, and a caring 
little for any thing. We mean not that variety of powers 
which makes a man turn poet, politician, Olivine, artist, mathe- 
matician, metaphysician, chemist, and botanist, with the al- 
terations of fashion or whim, but that by which one feels and 
sees in all its changes and relations the particular object for 
which nature seems solely to have made him. And this vari- 
ety has Crabbe beyond any man since the days of Shakspeare. 
Reading Shakspeare is studying the world ; and though we 
would not apply this in any thing like its full extent to Crabhe, 
yet we do not hesitate to say, that such a variety of characters, 
with the growth and gradual change in each individual, the 
most secret thoughts, and the course of the passions from a 
perfect calm to their most violent tossings, and all the hu- 
mours of men, cannot be found so fully brought together, and 
distinctly made out, in any other author since Shakspeare and 
our old dramatists. Nor is this done by a cold anatomical 
process or anxious repetition. Though every variation is dis- 
tinctly marked, and made visible to us, there is no appearance 
of labour, nor are we left standing as mere lookers-on. It is 
not a dissection of character as has been sometimes said. The 
men and women are living and moving beings, suffering and 
acting ; we take a deep interest in all their concerns, and are 
moved to terrour or deep grief, to gaiety or laughter, with 
them. Nothing but the dramatic form could imbody us more 
completely in them. Notwithstanding there is such a multi- 
tude of characters, and none of them, except Sir Eustace 
Grey, lying higher than the middle class of society, or engag- 
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ed in any but the ordinary pursuits of life, yet no repetition 
is produced. — As in life, some have a general resemblance, but 
particular differences prevent a flat sameness. 

No one is a stronger master of the passions. Peter Grimes, 
the Patron, Edward Shore, the Parish Clerk, — it is endless to 
go on naming them, — take hold of us with a power that we have 
not felt since the time of our old poets, except now and then 
in Lord Byron. He is quite as good too in playful sarcasm 
and humour. The bland Vicar, whom " sectaries liked — 
he never troubled them," moved to complaining by nothing 
but innovations in forms and ceremonies, who extracted " moral 
compliment " from flowers, for the ladies, the fire of whose 
love burnt like a very glow-worm, and who declared his pas- 
sion with all the uncontrolled ardour of Slender, — who protest- 
ed to Mistress Ann Page "that beloved her as well as he loved 
any woman in Gloucestershire," — the whole story of this once 
" ruddy and fair " youth, whose arts were " fiddling and fish- 
ing," is sustained throughout, and is one of the most delight- 
fully sarcastic and humorous tales ever read. There are the 
same particularity, clearness, and nice observation in his de- 
scriptions, but with no marks of the tool. His scenes are just the 
very places in which his men and women should be set down, 
orrather such as they appear to have grown up in from children ; 
so that the occupations of his people, their characters and the 
scenes amidst which they live, are in perfect keeping with 
each other, and brought together just as they should be. And 
this gives a feeling, sentiment, and reality to his description. 
Where else could Peter Grimes have been placed than where 
he is? 

-when tides were neap,— 



There anchoring, Peter chose from man to hide, 
There hang his head, and view the lazy tide 
In its hot slimy channel slowly glide." 

But we forget that Peter Grimes, for power and development 
of character unequalled before or since, even by Crabbe him- 
self, and placed in the midst of scenery painted with an origi- 
nality and poetry which we have scarce seen before, is shut 
out by Crabbe's earliest and warmest admirers, the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, because it was thought necessary to write a dis- 
sertation under the title of the word " disgusting," and found 
convenient to sacrifice him as an example. For an exempli- 
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fication of their principle, they might as well have taken 
Macbeth or Iago, for Peter could equally with them cause a 
poetical dread. — Crabbe's versification has been compared to 
Pope's. There is very seldom a resemblance. It is easy and 
familiar, when his subject is so, and rises with it. It is in- 
finitely more varied than Pope's, though not so much broken 
as Cowper's rhyming verse. His language, strongly idiomat- 
ic, has no bad words in it, and is very eloquent and poetic 
when he chooses. 

We do assure Mr. Hazlitt, that if he and master Leigh 
Hunt undertake to turn such gentlemen as Crabbe into the 
kitchen, they will soon have the parlour all to themselves. 
They may amuse each other as much as they like, and ad- 
mire their own forms and the tie of their cravats, in the full 
length mirror, — there will be but four of them, Hunt and Haz- 
litt in the glass, and Hunt and Hazlitt out of it, all equally 
agreeable. 

What with the variety of faces we have seen, and such 
mixed and continued talking, we feel too much exhausted to 
say more than a passing word to Mr. Wordsworth. Besides, 
it is getting quite late, and our readers must be growing as 
weary as we are. We must take another time, when we can 
begin fresh, and have the day before us. We hope it will not 
be long before Mr. Wordsworth will give us such an oppor- 
tunity, when weshallbeglad to visithim and his country friends, 
to take a seat by him in his retired dwelling " green, to the 
very door," and " in the plain presence of his dignity," learn 
to feel a kindred self-respect, and becoming pure through his 
teaching, have our minds opened to the beauties that make 
happy thoughts for him. 

Mr. Wordsworth, with a mind perfectly original, with an 
imagination full of forms of beauty and grandeur, and with 
powers of description unsurpassed by any poet of this age, has 
such an air of plain truth in telling his stories and giving the 
characters of those he is speaking of, — puts into the mouths of 
his personages sentiments so very simple, though elevated, 
and makes his scenery so like that which we see every where, 
that we lose the impression w r hile reading him, that we are 
taken out of the world and reality into the regions of imagin- 
ation and poetry, — we are wholly absorbed io what we are about 
in this new state of things, and deluded into all the earnestness 
with which the concerns of life affect us. When we read 
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other men, we look at the scenery they are describing, with 
the sense upon us that it is seen by us through the imagina- 
tion; but in Wordsworth this is lost, and every thing he shows 
us appears to the eye with the same distinctness and immedi- 
ate reality, as if the object itself was directly before us. 

It may at first seem strange that the poetical interest 
should be so deep, where there is so slight a departure from 
plain experience. It is the change wrought in ourselves that 
gives it. It is we and the pleasures, the business and desires 
of life that have been a delusion ; we are made to feel a seri- 
ous concern in what we find in him, and reality itself becomes 
idle and unimportant. He brings right thoughts and pure 
wishes into our minds and hearts, clears our dim imagina- 
tions, and the poetry of our being becomes its truth. He has 
formed another creation, but it is one within ourselves — the 
mountains and valleys, the rivers and plains are the same, 
and so are the trees and the smaller plants, they are no 
greener, nor are the clouds passing over them any brighter 
than before. To our eyes they are the same as when we 
saw them yesterday ; but a new sense is in our hearts, new 
and delightful relations have grown out from them, running 
over the earth and twisting themselves about every little thing 
upon it that has life, and connecting its being with our own. 
A moral sense is given to all things ; and the materials of the 
earth which seemed made only for homely uses, become the 
teachers of our minds and ministers of good to our hearts. 
Here the love of beauty is made religion, and what we had 
falsely esteemed the indulgence of idle imaginations, is found 
to have higher and more serious purposes, than the staid af- 
fairs of life. The world of nature is full of magnificence 
and beauty ; every thing in it is made to more than a single 
end. The fruit that nourishes us is fair to the eye, that we 
may find in it a second and better delight. Lasting and 
purifying pleasures are awakened within us and happy thoughts 
and images brought into being. In the luxury of this higher 
existence, we find a moral strength, and from the riot of im- 
agination comes our holiest calm. It is true that other poets 
have given this double existence to creation, bestowing a 
moral and intellectual being upon the material world, but they 
have done it by hasty suggestions and rapid and short hints, 
with other purposes in view. Mr. Wordsworth carries us 
through all its windings, — he touches the strings of our hearts, 
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and the vibration makes us feel that they rest upon and con- 
nect themselves with every thing in nature. 

If poetry of this kind has peculiar beauties, Mr. Words- 
worth must remember that it is but a small class of society 
that can see or feel them. He must not be impatient if the 
larger portion give the name of mysticism to what they were 
not born to understand. In truth, what one poet sees to be 
the choicest parts in another, are not what the world at large 
ever think of turning to. That which is more obvious, and 
no doubt very good, is what pleases them, and they are grat- 
ified with the thought that they have a sense of the whole. 
Sliakspeare is more read than any work except the bible, yet 
how many understand a tithe of Shakspeare ? 

No poet since Milton seems so thoroughly imbued with 
old English and the truly poetical language, as Mr. Words- 
worth. There is no affectation in the use of these, or ill sorting 
of old and modern phrases, but every word comes from him 
naturally. His versification, though sometimes tame^ is for 
the most part filled with varied harmony. His main fault 
in his " Excursion" is too much rambling and lengthening out, 
places, of the sentiments and conversation. A little more 
compactness in such parts would give them life and energy. 
This appears to be an accidental, and by no means a frequent 
fault. Mr. Coleridge's criticism, in his " Life and Opin- 
ions," upon Mr. Wordsworth, has more good taste and phi- 
losophy in it, than any that has been written upon Mr. Words- 
worth, or any other man in modern times. We must except 
from this, however, his objections to the Pedler. We think 
that characters enough like him for the purposes of poetry, 
must have been common in Scotland, — he is in agreement 
with the scenery, and certainly has an imaginative inter- 
est, which it would have been difficult to have given to 
an accomplished gentleman — a trio of them would have 
been rather too much. 

We regret closing so very abruptly with Mr. Wordsworth, 
and are no less sorry that we cannot find place for Mr. Cole- 
ridge. He is a man of too much originality and genius to be 
described in a half score of lines. 

Though Mr. Hazlitt frequently shows great talent and 
taste, he is not qualified for the task he has undertaken. 
In the midst of what is good in him, he mistakes so grossly, 
that we are led to suspect that he has often picked up his 
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opinions as well as his words from others, and that when he 
fails, it is when he relies upon himself. He is in the midst 
of men of genius in London, where'it is no hard thing with a 
good memory and some smartness, and no conscience about 
thefts, to put together such a book as tins. Of bis conduct 
in life we know nothing ; nor if we did should we speak of it, 
unless we might fairly with praise ; neither do we altogeth- 
er like giving an opinion of a man's secret principles and 
disposition, from his writings ; yet we must say that Mr. 
Hazlitt appears too loose in the one, and too envious and splee- 
ny, where there is room for it, in the other, to treat with a 
correct understanding and a right delicacy and truth of feel- 
ing and sentiment, upon a subject like poetry which con- 
cerns all that is moral and refined and intellectual in our na- 
tures. He is much too full of himself to have a sincere 
love and interest for what is abstractly good and great, and 
more intent upon displaying his own fine parts, than spread- 
ing before his readers the excellencies of others. He is a 
sort of my Lord Boyet to the Nine, — has " kiss'd away his 
hand in courtesy" to his lady auditors of the Surrey Lectures, 
and thinks to be at the top of favour witli his fair hearers by 
effrontery towards his superiors. A dapper gentleman he, 
who gets upon Parnassus, whips his boots with his rattan, 
and with a negligent twirl of it, cuts off the flowers smooth 
by the head. 

If an absence of uniformity in style constituted liveliness, 
Mr. Hazlitt would be a most sprightly writer; for his 
style is neither the familiar, the classical, the old, nor 
the new, but a strange mixture of all these. Sometimes a 
mock dignity, then a sort of contemptuous negligence, and 
again the tame modern style, which may be called the un- 
meaning, are met with, and in the midst of this last you will 
find a fine old English word or phrase, which is about as 
much in place as a slab of dark rich mahogany set in pine. 
Lest all this however should not.be enough, we are sometimes 
relieved from the wearisomeness of prose by a sentence of 
very tolerable blank verse. After all, Mr. Hazlitt shines 
most in quotations, — " he has been at a great feast of words 
and stol'n the scraps" — " he has lived long on the alms-bas- 
ket of words" — we " marvel" the ladies " have not eaten 
him for a word !" One sentence begins and another ends, and 
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a third is kept together in the middle, — by quotation. It is a 
very curious piece of joinery, and well worth the looking 
at. 

These tilings afford entertainment 5 but when we reflect 
upon the manner in which he brings before those who attend- 
ed his lectures, some of his old acquaintance and their 
friends, we feel nothing but disgust at him, and doubt of the 
true refinement of an age in which a polite and well educated 
audience would allow of such gross personalities. If Mr. 
Hazlitt is blind to the beauties of the living poets, it is of lit- 
tle consequence to them or to us, but we ate offended at the 
vulgarity of the attack upon the characters of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, nor does he rise in our estimation by seeking 
to make, out of the faults of Burns, a defence for licentious- 
ness, and a rude attack upon a well principled man. 

We hope that the English are not losing their reserve, and 
their reverence of domestic and individual privacy. Stran- 
gers who visit them may find it inconvenient, and coarse- 
minded people rail about it. It is connected with their best 
feelings, and when they become the mere creatures of socie- 
ty, they will put off that character which has made them re- 
spected. 



Art. XII. — 1. La Divina Commedia di Dante Mighieri. Fi- 
renze, 18 IS. 

3. The Vision, or Hell, Purgatory and Paradise of Dante 
Mighieri, translated by the Eev. H. F. Cary, J. M. in three 
volumes, 1814. 

It is the fate of many of the Italian writers, to enjoy a 
reputation equally just and splendid in their own country, 
and to be comparatively little known to the rest of the world. 
Such has been more peculiarly the lot of Dante, one of the 
earliest, and if Italians are to judge, by far the greatest 
of them all. He has received for five centuries the title of 
Divine, is revered as the father of Tuscan poetry, and many 
of the most celebrated writers of that school have passed 
much of their lives in explaining his difficulties and extolling 
his beauties. Faults, if we may believe the greater part of 
them, he has none ; and the more candid maintain the opin- 



